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One of the programs included in "Effective Reading 
Programs. •« this program is based on the principle of early 
identification of students* strengths and weaknesses and the 
development of individualized methods to correct the weaknesses and 
emphasize the strengths. The program, begun in 1972, serves 749 
kindergarten and first-grade students and is to be expanded to the 
second grade. Many students are educationally handicapped. Touching 
the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor realms, the program uses 
diagnostic test scores for identifying g'oals and developing 
behavioral objectives. Strategies to deal with needs have evolved in 
several directions. One is simply pro/viding more adult attention an4 
— Instruction for children. Aides have been added to all kindergartens 
and most first grades, and upper-gra^de students are used as tutors. 
Individualization is stressed throu(gh such activities as creative 
story writing, story dictation, and^ individual vocabulary 
development. Children with identified deficiencies take **Home 
Learning Kits" home with them and work with their parents, who 
receive training in use of the materials. Each child also has a 
prescriptive printout which helps the teacher to correct weaknesses 
and enhance strengths. (TO/AIR) \ 
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Project STICC was designed for the express purpose o[ ameliorating potential 
educational deficits during the kindergarten and primary years. The curric- 
uluniwas designed to maximize each child's potential in the affective, psycho- 
motor, and cognitive domains. Through a screening ami testing program each 
child's strengths and weaknesses were identified and a computerized program 
was individually prescribed. 

During Year I and Year II of the project, the entire kindergarten and first 
grade curriculum was redesigned to meet the needs of the individual student. 
The areas of concern were in psychomoter development, comrmnication skills, 
and math with emphasis in self-awareness and ^elf-concept. The restructuring 
of grade two was implemented this year (1974-75), which is the third year of 
the project. 

Onp,olng evaluations indicated the achievement of each child and consistent 
gains were tiade in the cognitive areos as well as in psychomotor development. 

A brief description of the curriculum and project activities comprise the 
balance of this narrative. 
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SKILLS 



The objecti\cs of the sMlIs in the area of nulhtruaics were t - Uovolop students* 
understandiriK and to help them acquire mathematical skills. Mat ^n^atics is 
more than unit i standing. It involves skills and thuu^'jit processes that are 
im[)ortant socially as well as mathematical ly. The material to ba learned was 
structured so chat it fol loved a logical sequence of presentation. This points 
the way to the most useful general i2atioas and provides the groundwork for 
discovery./ ' 

Discovery is t!.e essence of learning. The pattern of reinf orce^nent secures 
the retention and refinement of basic understanding and skills. Tli^ child 
frequently moves from the pre-operational stage to the operational stage dur- 
ing the second grade; therefore, all stt/idents had math individualized in ad*^ 
dition to the sequential presentation in ,mall homoge leous groups, 

In-program tests were used regularly in order to determine progress and in- 
dicate to the teacher when students needed to move ahead or be programmed back 
though a specific sequence or math concept* 

Cliildren were taught in small homogeneous groups yet were allowed to progress 
as fast or slow as need indicates by the use of individualiEed instruction. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS ' 

Instruction In the conmunlcation skills was Individualized. The major 
emphasis was In receptive and expressive language (listening and speaking) , 
reading, and creative writing. The teachers began instruction at each child's 
individual level. The individual entry level was determined by the previous yearns 
post-^testlng and the teacher's Informal evaluation. The teacher's Judgment of 
entry level behavior was relevant because of summer experiences and chronological 
maturity. ^ 

General language training was Implemented through structured language 
experiences. Cpmmerclally prepared programs were utilized for this purpose. 
In addition non- structured verbal conmunlcations between children and between 
teacher, aide, and children were stimulated through the various Interest centers. 
Children were encouraged to describe and label objects, properties of objects, 
and events. During all instructional periods the teacher and aide served as 
language models. Receptive language was individually monitored during small group 
work and Individual Instruction. The listening center served as an instructional 
supplement and reinforced receptive language skills. Commercially prepared 

records and tapes as well as teacheiwmade tapes were used dally^ Expressive t 

j 

language was taught during periods of group discussion, story dictation, 
individual experience stories, end group experience stories. 

In reading the decoding skills were taught In small homogeneous groups. 
DISTAR reading was used as the basic Instructional material. Otl>er reading 
skills were taught during Individual conference periods. The length arid frequency 
of the conference was determined by the Individual progress of each child. The 
individual conference period gave the teacher an opportunity to assess each 
child's progress In decoding and comprehension. At the same time, during the 
conference, the teacher could, if necessary, reteach any skills that had been 

1 

presented during small group Instruction. The teacher used all of the available 



tut.Tinl ; Lo ii:'.!.vM!t I'.u-h c!n i I ' s i ml i viMu.il pro r.iir: t''^' bas.il text, library 

I 

SpxMinr. !kilP; uu-ro L.Ho 'it: in siiuil I >;rouiv,. I'olloxv-up i'lstnicLion and 
practice was Liul Lvuluali/oU . OiilJren with iwqxwm-lny, aii.l mcu:ory prohloin?: 
were given adtlitional remedial activities such as clay -tray, and sand trayj, 
sandpaper words, and tracing with either acetate or onion skin. 

Bch child's seat work was individualized throuj;h the use of a daily folder. 
Assignments appropriate to each chi'id were placed in his folder. These written 
assignmauts reinforced handwriting skills, spelling skills, reading skills, 
and truth skills, liach folder contained paper for art activities, and creative 
stories.. The child was given choices frequently ?n pj'anninr. his daily work. 
The amount' of material in the folder was paced to the imfividual child^s style of 
work. Faster working children received more asrl^s^nn^ onriclinient activitie 

slower working children, fewer. Inside the c»>vcr of th^e folders, choices of 
didactic materials in the various interest centers were listed by day. This 
prevented an individual child from persovcratin>; with the same activity every" 
day. It also insured adequate materials for everyone. 

The individual reading conferences, el iminated "round robin'* type reading 
Instruction so common in piinuiry grades. This nethod of teaching reading can 
be devistating to the self-concept of children \/ho are underachievcrs . With assi 
ments and materials individualized a child's reading coirii)etency is a privates- 
matter between the child and the teacher. 

Individualized seatwork assignments also prevent the slower child from . ^ 
being penalized. Again, this was an individual' matter between teacher and 
child. At the same time the more capable student was kept challenged. 

An individualized communication skills program of this design is not only 
possible but very practical. It does, however, require goo<l in-service training 
for the teacher, and a teacher wlio is real ly willing to work. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR SKILLS 

The itnnedlate goals of this developmental phaf,e were the achievement 
of more adeqtiate perceptual functioning by improving balance, direc* 
tionality, lateral-i-ty, spatiail orlMitaticn, coordination of locomotion 
agility, flexibility, rhythm, and visual perception of objects and 
events through sen^orlMtor experiences « 

The ultimate goal was, of course, improvement iiv self*avareness and 
body image, as well as improvement in general scholastic performance 
and coniminication skills. 

Sensori-motor experience is basic to later intellectual operations' 
in children. If Piaget and others are correct %'hea the most crucial 
period for senocrimotor activity in promoting perceptual development 
will be during the child's pVe-school experiences. 

During the kindergarten^ first, and second year, learning disabled 
/high risk*' children were identified and more intensive effort was 
directed toward reducing any developmental imbalances in the sensori-. 
motor area. 
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LEARNING KIT RATIONALE 



It Is assiiined that preschool children in our culture learn nonually wlien 
opportunity presents Itself at the proper time and when all basic perceptual 
systems are in tact» However, an alarming number of children enter school each 
^ear uho arc destined to become educational casualties because their development 
has been thwarted by a disadvantaged environment. These children have not had : 
the opportunity to assimilate the noi^nal learnings Indigenous to the middle- ^ • 
class public school^ curriculum. Beriter and Englcn^nn (1966), state that^ .when 
we use the public schools as a point of reference, any child who for any reason, 
falls short of the school's imposed standard of knowledge and ability is dis- 
advantaged. Tliey contend that the disadvantaged lack the innate iibillty to use 
language to explain, to describe, to instruct,, to inquire, to hypothesize, to 
analyze/ to cor.pare, and to left. These are skills necessary for academic success 
Beginning reading is highly dependent upon language, language developed 
during the pre-school years. 

Perceptual deficits are frequently observed In the disadvantaged child. 
Oj)erationally defined, perception is the ability to recognize and di rcrimiiu.tol:' 
process incoming sensory stimuli and then to associate those stimuli with 
previous experiences. Vrt\en a child's previous jexperlences have not been related 
to the culture from which the school currlculimi emer^^es, the child has an 
additional handicap. Visual perception has been found to be an area of deficit. 
Auditory perception has been found to be an even greater weakness. An auditory 
perceptual rrobleci can be especfallv acute for the disadvantaged child. He 
le.;rn3 to pronounce- words as he hears them, and he frcquf tly lie.irs thm 
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distorts! because of dfalect di f fcT* taze??. In mUiition, many of these 
children arc r*'l;t 1 in r.will crarrjvH! noisy environncnts. This results 
In a lofjs 4>f au«ntory avaronesr and axidltory <ii scrij'inatloiu 

Fine motor skills are frequently deficient In the disadvantaged 
child. M/iterlals to develop fine motor skills have usually been available 
to the middle-class child ^'.uilng Uifj ^pre-school years. As a result ho 
becomes proficient in their use. The disadvantaged child Is frequently 
denied this experience* As a result he enters school with a developmental 
lag. He Is ureable to draw, p.iiiit, cut or successfully dn>;;u;o In flrx 
manlpulat! ons. 

Ti e deficits In tihesc tlirei areas, I ann';^:*:<^^ perception, and fine 
motor skills, become cirralattve as t\xc child pr6j;resseb throxtgh school.. 
The Learning Kit Is des gnetl to help parents facilitate Intervention In 
these arets of deficit when It Is still possible. Since klndergaitcn Is 
the first public school experience tor most children, the lei:m/rig Kit 
Is a suitable vehicle for providing all of the disadvantaged five-year-old i 
with additional cognitive and psychomotor experiences.^ Experiences that 
hopefully will help close the readiness gap between the disadvantaged 
child and his mifMle-cl.iss peers before he enters the first grade reading 
curriculum. 

It Is our contention that most parents sincerely wQnt to help their ^ 
children succeed In school. But because of difficult home conditions, a '^1 
frequent shortage of money, and lack of guidance, parents do not know what 
to do. The Learning Kit will provide both materials and guidance. 

There are nine kits. Each one contains activities to facilitate • 
learning in each of the deficient areas. The tasks are sequenced, beginning 



with the very simple and progressing to the more complex. It is important to 

' ' / 

know that each kit contains a letter of Instruction to the/ parents written at 



no more than a fourth grade reading level ♦ In addition, the parents' • 
are given more detailed instructions at a meeting; held each time the 
child gets a new kit. The child then return:* the old kit*and receives 
the new one after the parents have had their instructional meeting. In 
the event the child receives no help^ the nuiterials are self-correcting, 
so that he will still derive many benefits from independent play with 
the materials. • , ^ 

Each kit contains ten different tasks, each of which can be used 
in several .different ways. Some examples of the activities are: 
I) rhyming books and papers, 2) lotto type games for labeling, class- 
ification, and association, 3) activities involving shapes fo/ visual 
and tactual perception 4) boxes of shapes to insert and match, 5^^ toys 
to develop seriation 6) pictures to sequence, 7) bead and pegboard 
patterns to copy from, visual inspection and later memory. 8) a set 
of puzzles in each kit for fine motor manipulation and perception, 9) 
letters for pegboard, letters that are puzzles, letters that are 
magnetic, and letters to cut, write, and paste, 10) pictures, letters, 
and numerals to model with play dough, 12), paper dolls for body parts, 
13) lacing cards, 14) color form kits for expressive language and 
dramatic play, 1,5) sound cubes tor auditory discrimination, 16) templates 
of shapes, letters, and objects to aid memory of form and fine motor 
control, 17) crayons and scissors in each kit for coloring and cutting, 
and 18) many other activities all designed to remediate and reinforce. 

The Learning Kit hopefully will improve the child's skill in 
language, perception, and motor control. Some of Its benefits will 
manifest themselves in an improved attitude towards scliool, 'Ihe parents 
who become actively involved in their child's IcMrninj; process 



will become supporters of the school rather than passive or even hostile 
bystanders. Perhaps the most important by-product of the learning kit, 
wlill be the affect developed between parent and child as they work toward 
a cozgmon goal: School success. \ 

Each kindergarten child who dexooKst rated an educational deficit was 



a recipient of the Learning Kit. Durjlng the third year of the project 
(1974-75) the high risk children in t^he developmental rooms also received 
them. 

Small flight bags or denim bags are used for the child to keep the 
Home Learning Kit materials in as he works with them at home or carries 
them from home to school for his next kit. (Refill.) Eight kits per 
child per nine months school term. 
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SCHOOlI WASHINGTON! 
TEACMEf*: M-?S. MCDONN 

TEACHEn instructions: 



• •••••ft»««MOTO^ area: / ^ 

STUDENT 94s HAS SCQppn BPLnM % H IS S RnRP HAS 9,6 

FOR SENSORY ON THE 0 K C MOTOR^CREENING TEST. 

PLEASE PPOVIDE THE CHILD AODlTlONAt^ HELP AS FOLLOWS^ 

•••ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP SELF AWARENESS. SELF IDENTIFICATIO 
AND BODY IMA6E^»» 

1« OM A TABLE nISPLAY OBJErTS ANn PICTURES THAT MISHT- 

HELP A CHILD TELL A STORY TO THE CLASS, •♦ALL ABOUT MS".' 
.INCLUDED MIqHT gE A BASEi*ALL» A FOOTQaLL. A D0Ll» 
•PICTURES or CHILDREN IM SWIHMING. PICTURES OF BABIES, ■ 
/PICTURES OF ANIMALS, OR ANY OTHER STIMULUS THAT WOULD- 
I 'HELP THE CHILD PROJECT A SELF^ IMaG£ -OF HIMSELF TO OTHERS 

' • 2. IN A nARKPNCP ROOM, SHINP A LIGHT ON THE WALL. HAVg 

- A CHILD STAND BETWEEN THE LIGHT AND THE WALL CASTING A - 
- SHADOW ON THE WALL. THE CHILDREN CAN PLAY A GUESSING / 
■ GAME OF WHO IT IS If YOU CAN SCREEN- THE CHILD FROM THE/ 
' CLASS- ALSO THE CHILDREN CAN MAKE THEIR" SHADOWS INTO | 
DIFFERENT ANlHALS OR SHAPES, OR A SHADOk PROF.ILE. DRAWING 
OF EACH O^ILD CAN BE..MADE. ALLOWING' THfe' CHILDREN TO " V ■ 
PAINT AND 'CUT OUT THEIR OWN PROFILES.* / 

3. USING SCHOOL PHOTOS TO GO/ FROM, HAVE THE CHILDREN ' > 
DRAW PICTURES OF THEMSELVES./ MOUNT THE PHOTO AND THE ■ 
PICTURE TOGETHER ON THE--8ULl-ETir^B0ARD« • A SEt-f--A»THOREir 
STORY- ABOUT HIMSELF CA^ BE-PlACED BY .THE PICTURES, OR A 
ci ASS aLshk cntiLP be Ming. " " ' 

4. ONE PLAYER STANDS IN THE CENTER OF THE CIRCLE AND • 
CALLS OUT "DO AS I DO." HE THEN EXECUTES SOME ACTION 

S UCH AS HOPPING. RUNNING IN PLACE. JUMPING. ETC." AFTER 

ONE-OR TWO TURNS HE" CHOOSES SOMEONE ELSE TO BE IT;~ 
5. HAVE EACH CHILD MAKE A LONG STR2?-0F PAPER BY- 

-CUTTING AND PASTING- STRIPS' TOGPTHgR. THPN MOUNT T HP 

STRIPS ON A Wall and measure the HEIGHT OF EACH CHILD 
ON THEM. COMPARE THE HEIGHTS OF THE DIFFERENT CHILDREN, 

A. WAVE A COMB AND 8RUSW ANn MIRROR TNCi UnPH IN THP 

HOME CENTER. \ v 

7. PLAY A GAME CALLED "CAN YOU*" CANNyoU MAKE YOURSELF 
I n OK Ft AT< CAN YOU MAKP YOllRRPI F 1 OQK ^fltlNn* RAM YOU 

MOVE LIKE AN ELEVATOR* CAN YOU\RUN LIKE A HORSE« 

8. THE TEACHER CALLS SEVERAL NAMES AT RANDOM, WHEN THE 
CHtin HEARS H!S NAME CALI PP. HP STANDS UP AND SAYS "THAT! 
MEX^« 

9. THE TEACHER DESCRIBES A CERTAIN CHILD'» GIVIMG OB- 
vinii?; rHARArTPRTSTirs of that cmtiD, thp chti drpm CUPSy 

WHO THE TEACHER I S^ESCRI BI NG . 

10. HELP THE CHILD WAKE A HUMAN FIGURE OUT OF CLAY. 
HA\/P HTM CALI TT A BOY. A filPl , OR A DADHY OR MOTHPft, 

SHOW HIM WHERE THE PARTS ARE ATTACHED TO. MAKE THE WHOLE, 
TALK ABOUT THE TOP, BOTTOM, THE FRONT. AND THE BACK OF " 
THP FT RURP. PNrnURAnP HTM TO MAKP A BOY. A HORRP. PR 



A KINDERGARTEN, GRADE I AND GRADE II 
CHECK LIST FOR AIDES 



f 1 

1. ixjQH the aid^ v;c»rk with individual - -ls in math? 

2. Does the iaide work with individual students in Motor? 

^ 3. Does the aide werk. with individual students in perceptual 
" skills? - - 

4. Does tife aide work with individual students in auditory? — 

m 

5* Does the aide work with individual students in visual areas'! 

6. Does the aide work with individual students in reading?-'*- 

7. Does the aide work with individual students in recycling?- 

8. Does the aide work with students in small groups? 

9. Does the aide assist the t^&her with preparation of 
material Si?———-— — — . — 

10. Do the aides help in evaluation? 

Teache r 

Aide 

School 
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TEXTS USED IN PROJECT S.T.I.C.C. 



Kindergarten - *Distar (S.R.A.) Reading 
*Di8tar (S.R.A.) Language 
^Houghton Mifflin Math 

Grade I *Distar (S.R.A.) Reading 

Peabody Language 
Houghton Mifflin Math 

/Grade II ^Distar ( S.R.A.) Reading 

Houghton Mifflin Math 



/ 



RECOGNITION AND HONORS FROM: 



National Association of State Advisory Council Ckaiman 

Educational Pacesetter Award from President's Advisory Council 
on Supplementary Center and Services 

Recomnlended by the American Institutes for Research to the 
Right to^ead Program that STICC reading program be included 
in the Nationally disseminated catalog of reading programs 



/ 
/ 
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SUCCESS THROUGH IDENTIFICATION AND CURRICULUM CHANGE 

TITLE III 

The Sapulpa Public School System developed a Title III request in 
the Spring of 1972* It was submitted to and approved by the State Department 
of Education. Initially r it provided services to Sapulpa Elenentary Kindergarten 
students as well as the kindergarten students in two s&tellite local educa- 
tion agencies r Lone Star and "Allen Bowden. During the second and third year, 
the program was extended to all first and second grade stxidents as well, the pro- 
gram has been an effort to address itself to reducing the number of education- 
ally handicapped students and develop a replicable model for application in 
other geographical districts. The emphasis during this period was on: 

1. ) The restructure of the instructional curriculum of the kindergarten 

through the second grade in the cognitive, affective and psychomotor 
domain in order to better meet the needs of all students. 

2. ) The development of a testing and screening program to identify 

educationally handicapped students and thereby suggest alternate 
strategies for providing individualized instruction which will 
result in increased academic gains by these students. 

3. ) The continuation of conmunity involvement through active participation. 

contribution in such areas as curriculum development evaluation, 
general program inqprementation and testing and screening. 
One of the major issues of the program has been that all students can 
learn, meaningfully, within the context of the ^quXar classroom. In order to 
operationalize this concept, these important activities had to take place. 
First, all aides and teachers had to participate in pre-service coordination 
activities prior to the start of the new school year. In addition, the aides / 
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and teachers had to participate at least monthly in an on-going inse'rvice 
program. Second, a screening and diagnostic testing program had to be initi- 
ated which would enable each teacher (and aide) to identify each child in 
terms of his own strengths and weaknesses. This was accomplished with a pre-* 
post set of assessments and an on-going nine week assessment. Third, a vehicle 
was developed for identifying each studelft's strengths and weaknesses and 
providing the respective teachers with appropriate alternate strategies, i.e., 
instructional activities, reffefals. 

During Year 'I and Year II of the project, the entire^ kindergartisn and 
first gra<^e curriculum was redesigned to meet the needs of each student* The 
areas of entasis were in psychomotor development, communication skills, and 
math, with emphasis in self-awareness and self-concept; as a result, the complete 
restructuring of grade two has been necessary* On-going evaluations indicated 
that the achievement of each student's needs to be monitored; it further in- 
dicated that consistent gains were made in the cdgnitive aureas as well as in the 
psychomotor area. . 

Prior to the implementation of this program, the first gr4de curriculum 
was very traditionally oriented with the first nine weeks spent in pre-reading 
and math readiness. The nature of the first year (1972-73) kindergarten program 
put major emphasis on readiness for reading, language, and math. Therefore, it 
has been necessary to restructure the first year curriculum. The grade one 
curriculum has been restructured by individualizing each child's instruction 
in communication skills, math, and motoric activities* Each teacher is provided 
with an individual educational prescription on each child's weak areas of per- 
\ formance* In addition, each room has been reorganized in such a way that learn- 

\ ing centers are now available. These include a language listening center, math 
amd science^ art and music, and perceptual and psychomotor centers. Students 
work in small homogeneous groups for instruction in each of the above areas and 

Er|c , \ . 18 



then work independently for continued individualized instruction. 



The grade two curriculum is currently being restructured in the same manner 



and it is anticipated^ that each grade l^vel will follow the same format for 
resturcture, dependent on whatever new data become available in the course of 
curriculum development] The effects of this progralh on the educational process 
in the Sapulpa Public Schools are ' inr*umerable and vital to the coi^ioued 
development of our human resources. Following is a chart, revealing some of the 
data gathered during t^je-^period of the program, 

HtRh Risk for Failure Educable Mentally Handicapped 



1973-74 

Kindergarten 

Pre-Test 


90 


12 


1973-74 

Kindergarten 

Post-Test 


27* 


3 


Number of Kindergarten 
Students not Identified or 
Tested on the 1973-74 
• Post-Test 




2 



* Determined without Vane Data I.e. 44 MRT Total Score and 40 on TSCV or 24 on KNST , 

M.R.T. - Metropolitan Readiness Test 

T.S.C.V. - Thomas Self-Concept Value 

K,N.S.T. - Kindergarten. Neurological Screening Test 

Automeited educational prescriptions are provided for each student to each teacher 
on a pre-post 5asis. The prescriptions are based On needs as evidenced by low profile 
elements and a variety of standardized instruments^ viz. THE METROPOLITAN READINESS 
TEST, THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST, THE PURQUEI PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEY, THE 
THOMAS SELF CONCEPT VALUE TE^T, and others. A new instrument, CHAD, is currently being 
used to identify high risk children who are 3, 4, 5, 6 year olds. Prescriptions are 
also available for these children in the following areas: community knowledge, 
numerical and spatial concepts, language (oral and auditory), visual discrimination, and 
fine and qross motor classification. 
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